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FROM THE PRESIDENT'S DESK 


As I write this, the New Year is still new, and 
when you read this, perhaps the forsythia will be in 
bloom: However, it is never too late to wish one 
fall the blessings of the New Year. This, now, I 
wish to each of you. 


During the Christmas Holidays I attended the an- 
nual meeting of the American Folklore Society, which 
was held in Philadelphia, December 27-29. The meet- 
ing was well attended, and I, for one, found much in 
the papers given that was informative, interesting 
and enjoyable. 


Dr. MacEdward Leach of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania was elected President of the American Folklore 
Society. Dr. Leach has an outstanding record of ser- 
vice on both the National and State levels, having 
served for twenty years as Secretary-Treasurer of the 
National group, and more recently as President of the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the Pennsylvania Folklore 
Society. 


Tristram Coffin, also of /the University of Penn- 
sylvania, was elected to replace Dr. Leach as Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the American Folklore Society. 

These two men and George Korson, until last year Pres- 
ident of the PFS, were named as Fellows of the AFS. 


Dr. Maurice Mook of Pennsylvania State University 
has agreed to take over the duties of the PFS, replac- 
ing capable, conscientious Donald H. Kent, who is un- 
able to serve the Society longer in this capacity. 


Mrs. Nancy Keffer Ford of Philadelphia has ac- 
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cepted the post of State Secretary. We are grateful 
that she has assumed this responsibility, remembering 
the faithful years given to the Society by her mother, 
Mrs. Adlyn M. Keffer. 


The annual Harrisburg meeting of the Society wil] 
be held this Spring, with May 6 having been set as a 
tentative date. It is hoped that many from all parts 
of the state will make plans to attend. 


- - - Myra W. Elmers 
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NICKNAMES AMONG THE AMISH 
By 
Maurice Mook 
A paper read December 29, 1960, 
at the annual meeting of 
The American Name Society, 
at Philadelphia. 


Two years ago at the Annual Meeting of The Ameri- 
can Name Society, held in New York City, I read a pa- 
per on "Amish Family Names" in which I called atten- 
tion to the limited number of surnames found in this 
group, spoke of the regional differences in surnames 
among them, and tried to account for both of these 
phenomena. Last year at the Chicago meeting of the 
same Society I discussed "Given Names Among Amish 
Men," in which I spoke of the Biblical basis of Amish 
life, which is seen even in their naming practices, 
for from 90 to 95% of Amish given names derive from 
the Bible. They also distinctly favor a limited num- 





ber of Biblical names. The foregoing conditions bring 
it about that we frequently find several or more indi- 
viduals in the same Amish community with identical 
first and last names. 


This identity of names extends even to their mid- 
dle initials -- for they employ middle initials, 
rather than middle names, especially among men, some- 
what less so among women. The frequency of the same 
middle initial for various individuals is due to their 
rather consistent practice of using the same middle 
initial for all children born to any single pair of 
married mates. In some Amish communities, as for ex- 
ample in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, the practice 
is to use the first letter of the mother's last name 
as the middle initial for all of her children; while 
in other communities, for example in eastern Ohio and 
in Crawford and Mercer Counties, Pennsylvania, the 
middle initial is the first letter of the father's 















first name. According to either pattern, all of the 
children of each family will have the same middle 

initial as a part of their full name. Thus it some- 
times happens that several individuals in a community 
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will have the same first name, and the same middle 
initial, as well as the same family name. 


In such communities nicknaming runs rife, almost 
as an onomastic necessity, and it should be obvious 
to all students of these people that the Amish employ 
more nicknames than their non-Amish neighbors. Inso- 
far as my own knowledge goes, I feel free to aver that 
the incidence of Amish nicknames may exceed that for 
any other groups for which we have an adequate know- 
ledge of names. 


Having been born and raised on the edge of an 
Amish community, evan as a boy I observed that nearly 
every Amishman, among the boys and men at leagt, had 
a nickname. Only within the past several years, 
however, since I have become interested in a more 
Systematic study of names, have I wondered whether 
there is a wider variety of types of nicknames, as 
well as more of them, among the Amish. To try to 
answer this question I have recently studied the na- 
ture and process of nicknaming in two Amish communi- 
ties -- in Lancaster County, in southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, and in "Big Valley" (Mifflin County) in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania. As a methodological note I might 
add that I had formerly studied three other Amish 
communities (at Atlantic, Pennsylvania, in Crawford 
County; at Jackson Center, Pennsylvania, in Mercer 
County; and at Sturgeon, Missouri), in each of which 
communities I carefully compiled family histories, 
including the names of all members of most families in 
each communitity. But in these earlier studies I was 
uninterested in names as such, and thus failed to 
record their nicknames or to discern the patterns of 
nicknaming characteristic of these groups. 


In the Lancaster and Mifflin County, Pennsyl- 
vania, Amish communities their nicknames for men are 


of the following eight types: 


(1) By far the most commonly met-with nickname 
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is one formed by merely abbreviating the first name. 
Thus Samuel is Sam, Daniel is Dan, Moses is Mose, 
Benjamin is Ben, Isaac is Ike, David is Dave, Jacob 
is Jake, Andrew is Andy, CHristian is Chris, Solomon 
is Sol, Joseph is Joe, and so on -- one may almost 
say ad infinitum, so commonly met with is this prac- 
tice. In fact, so common are these shortened names 
that they are used in even the more formal relations 
of life, such as in legal documents, in news items in 
their weekly newspaper, and even in their annually 
published ministers' lists. Thus in the current 
Mennonite Yearbook, vol. 51, 1960, containing the most 
recently published Old Order Amish Ministerial Direc- 
tory (pp. 93-99 and 118-124) I find the following 
ministers recorded: Chris N. Bontrager, Abe C. Ginge~- 
rich, Joe S. Graber, Joe M. Hochstedler, Jeff G. 
Kauffman, AndyiA. Miller, Dan A. Miller, Jeff A. Mil- 
ler, Christ Otto, Dan E. Otto, Jerry S. Otto, and Joe 
A. Yoder from Illinois; Abe J. Bontreger, Dan D. Gin- 
gerich, Sam Mast, Chris B. Miller, Joe J. Miller, 
Joni A. Miller, and Fred Nisely ' from Iowa; Bennie H. 
Bontrager, Ben Schlabach, and Jerry J. Yoder from 
Kansas; Joe Bontrager, Jr., Chris M. Borntreger, and 
Dan J. Stutzman from Missouri; Joe E. Miller, Ben L. 
Shetler, and Sam S. Troyer from New York; and in the 
foregoing sample the states selected are those in 
which there are but a few small communities of Amish 
people. In the states with larger Amish populations, 
such as Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Indiana, the number 
of pet first names in the official ministerial list 
looms very much larger. 





(2) As among the "English" (the Amish term for 
all non-Amish persons), so also among the Amish, a 
frequently found type of nickname consists of those 
deriving from the physical traits of the individual. 
Thus in a sample of 68 Lancaster County nicknames 
compiled by an Amish girl in the area (and although 
listed by a female, all of the nicknames are those of 
males) I find the following: Big Ben Stoltzfus, 
Brownie Eli Fisher, Brownie Jonathon Stoltzfus, Black 
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Sam Stoltzfus, Chuby Jonas Fisher, Curley John Stoltz-f§ 
fus, Fat John Stoltzfus, Fatty Levi Riehl, Porky Dan 
Stoltzfus, Red (hair) Elmer Glick, Shorty Abner Fisher} deli 
Shrimp Aaron Fisher, Sandy Chris Stoltzfus, Toey Steve Leow 
Fisher, Slim Aaron Fisher, Hump (back) Levi Esh, and was 

Whitey (hair) Manuel Fisher, Whitey Amos Fisher, and Amis 


































Whitey Chris Stoltzfus. One need scarcely comment "Sto 
upon the basis of nicknaming in such examples as ; whic 
these. > happ 
one 
(3) Without having counted the incidence of at t 
nicknames of each type, due to the statistical inade- ff Big 
quacy of my samples (which are here presented as | his 
merely illustrative, and as not necessarily represen- f his 
tative), I may perhaps be permitted to say that a » Ami: 
type of nickname nearly as frequently found as those age 
based on physical characteristics of the person, are had 
those based on the individual's mental or physical on | 
habits, his characteristic attitudes, his decided s bri 
preferences, or some other aspect of his personality. Sch 
From the Lancaster County list just cited we find p ed 
Bocky John, who was stubborn; Boom Daniel, who liked Cha 
to bellow as loud as he could; Butter Abe who used bee 
large quantities of it; Coonie Jonathan who liked to Ano 


hunt; Doggie Aaron, who always has a dog beside him in ff Val 





his buggy; Lummicks Amos, who is thought of as clumsy; Ami 
Preacher John, who was not a preacher; Rags John, who the 
was more careless than poor; and Push(y) Dan, Grumpy suc 
Aaron, Sloppy Steve, Squirrelly Sam, Cuppy Aaron, tin 
Tippy Chris, and Wild Abe, all of whose nicknames are dis 
self-revealing. From an informant from Holmes County, | $4 
Ohio, I have heard of Pepper Andy, Applebutter John, | bot 
Whiddle (whittle) Andy, Butter Sim, Cheese Sammy, Corn } hor 





Chris, Tobacco Danny, and Toothpick (stick-in-the- his 
mouth) John. f Ir 
> Am 

(4) It is probable, if we knew the origin of all || wo 

such nicknames as the foregoing, that we would find di 
that some of them derive not from habits or attitudes } Jo 
of the individual, but from some humorous happening Se 


or otherwise minor but memorable event in the life of la 
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toltz-— the person. Thus Gravy Dan of Holmes County, Ohio, 
Dan is so named, not because of his proclivity for this 
"isher} delicacy, but because at a threshing dinner he once 
Steve |} poured gravy instead of cream in his coffee, which 



































and was an accident that has never been forgotten. An 
and Amishman in Big Valley, Pennsylvania, was called 
it "Stover," as are all of his children to this day, 


which is an appelation based upon an incident that 
happened long ago when the father moved a stove from 
one Amish farm to another and charged for his services 
at both ends of the transaction. An old Amishman in 
ade- Big Valley carried the nickname "Charley Crist" to 

his grave, in spite of the fact that Charley was not 


SS 


sen- ?# his own given name, but was that of his horse. The 

' Amish make a great show of secrecy during their teen- 
se age courting season, and this Crist as a young blade 
ire had made the fatal mistake of going to see his girl 


on his horse. As he approached a squeaky old wooden 
| bridge near her home he said "Schleich, Charley, 

ty. | Schleich (Sneak, Charley, Sneak)." Some boys happen- 
» ed to hear him that night and ever after he was called 


ed Charley Crist, doubtless forever grateful that he had 
been nicknamed Charley, rather than Sneakey, Crist. 
to | Another example is "Reverend John" (Yoder) of Big 


m in Valley. John Yoder was an ordained preacher in an 
ms y ; Amish church, but characteristically the Amish address 


who their ministers by their first names, rather than by 

oy such titles as Bishop, Preacher, or Deacon. But some- 
times they use these titles with the first name to 

ire distinguish the minister from another person with the 

ity, same name. Also the Amish usually have silent grace, 

Ly both before and after each meal. On one occasion, 





orn } however, John Yoder and several other male members of 
his congregation were eating a meal with an "English" 

‘ Irish neighbor. The neighbor, not realizing that 

| Amish grace was silent, said "Revirent John Yoder, 


all | would you blease ask the blessin', for I'm not so 
' divelish good at it meself."' Thereafter for years 
es | John Yoder was known as "Reverend John." Thus we 





see from their nicknames that little incidents loom 
large in the life histories of members of little, 
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(5) This same John Yoder was also known as Nancy 
John, and his brother was known as Nancy Jake, to 
distinguish them from other John and Jake Yoders in 
the community. Their mother's name was Nancy and 
they were distinguished by a combination of her name 
with their own, and this matronymic nickname was used 
in spite of the fact that the Amish family is other- 
wise patriarchial. These men are both now dead, but 
the practice of matronymic and patronymic nicknaming 
persists in the Big Valley community. One of my own 
informants, born and raised in Big Valley, is known 
as Suzie-Ezra, and he is also sometimes even further 
particularized as Sim's-Suzie's-Ezra, although the 
possessives are not usually used. In this case, 
Suzie was his mother and Sim was her father; the 
familial nickname is, thus, even extended to the 
grandparental generation. Either the mother's name 
or the wife's name may be used. Thus Sally-John is 
used to distinguish him from another John whose wife's 
name is not Sally. The husband's or father's name 
may also be used. Thus John's Amos is distinguished 
from Amos' John's Amos; in the former case the man's 
father was John, and in the latter case his father 
was John and his grandfather was Amos. It is common, 
in fact, in Amish communities to name a boy after the 
paternal grandfather and a girl after the maternal 
grandmother. 


The foregoing type of nickname is certainly 
particular to the Amish, and, so far as I know, it is 
also peculiar to them; but the decision as to the 
latter I shall leave to my readers. To my knowledge, 
however, it is not used in exactly this fashion by 
any other people. We non-Amish occasionally distin- 
guish a person by reference to his parents' names, 
but with us such terms are terms of reference, rather 
than terms of address. The Amish, however, in their 
everyday speech and in addressing each other, often, 
if necessary, combine names into a nickname in the 
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manner here indicated. Inasmuch as parental and 
grandparental names of either sex are used, as well 
as the names of marital spouses, I shall call them 
"familial" nicknames, for they are names of relatives 
either through blood or through marriage within the 


larger extended family. It may also be stated that 
this is a practice more highly developed in some 
Amish communities than in others. It is used more 


in Big Valley, Pennsylvania, and in Holmes County, 
Ohio, for example, than it is in Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania. Thus in naming patterns, including 
those of nicknaming, we see regional differences and 
areal specializations in Amish lifeways. 


(6) Lancaster County, on the other hand, has a 
type of nickname not so often found in the two other 
Amish communities just mentioned. This is a combi- 
nation of the first name of the individual with the 
middle initial of his full name. In this process of 
combination there is ellipsis, in that the first name 
is shortened and slurred into the middle initial. 
Thus Isaac Z. Smoker of Lancaster County is known as 
"Iksie," and his brother is known as "Samsie," to 
distinguish them from other Ike and Sam Smokers in 
the area. By the same principle Daniel T. Esh would 
be called "Dantee," rather than "Dan T," and Ben G. 
Beiler would be “Bengie," rather than "Ben G." I 
have often noticed that English auctioneers at Amish 
sales are always careful to say Ben G., Ike Z., Sam 
Z., etc., to the clerk of sale, so there will be no 
confusion as to who is precisely the purchaser. But 
in Amish speech, when the middle-initial nickname is 
used addressively, as well as referentially, the nick- 
name is always heard as a single fused term. 


I venture the same observation concerning the 
middle-initial type of Amish nickname that I made con- 
cerning their familial nicknames: fhat so far as I 
know this is a type of nicknaming peculiar to these 
people. I am saying this, however, in order to be 
corrected, if necessary, by any of my readers. 
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The remaining two types of Amish nicknames, how- 
ever, are not peculiar to them, being as characteristic 
of us as they are of them. These are nicknames based 
on residence and those relating to occupation. 


(7) Nicknames based on occupation are less fre- 
quently used by the Amish than by us, apparently for 
the reason that there are fewer occupations among them 
than among us. Most Amish men are full-time farmers 
and all married Amish women are full-time housewives. 
All Amish men, in fact, must either farm or make their 
living in pursuits closely related to farming, such as 
carpentry, blacksmithing, masonry, house and barn- 
painting, harnessmaking. Moreover, these latter non- 
farming specialties are not, as a rule, full-time 
occupations for most Amishmen. They are, however, 
sufficiently found in Amish communities to permit a 
few men being nicknamed accordingly. Thus "Iksie" 
Smoker, above alluded to, is also known as "Elevator 
Ike,'' for he invented a farm elevator (as well as a 
hay baler~ and a liquid manure spreader) and is curr- 
ently engaged in the manufacture of these farm imple- 
ments. In Holmes County, Ohio, Miller Abe works in a 
grist mill, and Jockey Joe is not a horse racer, but a 
horse trader; in Crawford County, Pennsylvania, 
Bessemer Joe works as a section hand for the railroad, 
and Carpenter Jake in a contract builder; in Lancaster 
County, Chicken Elam owns a chicken farm, and Chickie 
Dan works for him; here also Crusher John works in a 
stone quarry, and Lawyer Aaron is not really a lawyer, 
but is well known among the Amish for his legal know- 
how; in Big Valley Blacksmith Sam shoes horses and 
repairs buggies for his fellow Amishmen, and Creamery 
Dan works in a milkplant. Occasionally we hear a 
nickname such as Bishop Danny, to distinguih him from 
some other Daniel; and of Preacher John to distinguish 
him from numerous other Johns (John is with the Amish, 
as well as with us, and with most other peoples of 
Indo-European speech, the most common first name for 
men). There was also once a Deacon Jonas in Big Val- 
ley, for there are numerous Jonases among the Amish, 
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it being one of their favorite Biblical names. Ex- 
cepting as identifying nicknames, however, minister- 
ial titles are usually not used by the Amish in every- 
day speech. 


(8) A last type of Amish nickname is familiar 
also to us "English" -- the type that identifies a 
person in terms of where he lives or once lived. A 
Lewistown lawyer recently told me of finding the Amish 
name "Turnpike Joe'' in Mifflin County courthouse 


records. He was bewildered by this, for he knew of 
no turnpike in the Big Valley home of the Mifflin 
County Amish. It was learned, however, that the main 


road through the Valley used to be called the turn- 
pike, and that it still suffices as a locative for 
the Amish inhabitants of the Valley. In Lancaster 
County, Gap Dave, Gap Elam, Gap Joe and Gap John are 
Stolzfus brothers who were raised on a farm near the 
town of Gap; Kinzer Jake King comes from that place; 
and Quarryville Elmer Fisher originally lived there. 
In Big Valley there is an Allensville Jake Peachey 
and a Belleville Jake Peachey. (There were over 100 
Peachey families in Big Valley in 1950, with numerous 
individuals among them with the same first name). 

In northwestern Pennsylvania there is a Mercer Andy 
Byler and an Atlantic Andy Byler, who are also dis- 
tinguished as Andy G. and Andy J. Dr. John A, 
Hostetler, Professor of Sociology at the University 
of Alberta, Canada, was born and raised Amish and his 
father's name was Joe. The latter, when residing in 
Big Valley, was called "Coldwater Joe,"' for his farm 
was near Coldwater Station; when he moved to Iowa he 
was called "Pennsylvania Joe,'"' and by this nickname 
he has since been known in Indiana, where he later 
lived, and in Florida, where he now lives. 


Dr. John A. Hostetler has not been Amish for some 
thirty years. But when telephoning me he says "This 
is ‘John A.' speaking,"' and he still signs his letters 
in that way. Nicknames, apparently, are something 
easy to come by, but hard to lose. "By their nick- 
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names ye shall know them"; and "a good nickname en- 
dureth for a long time." If these statements aren't 
Biblical, they should be, for they are both certainly 
true -- at least for the Amish. 
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TWO EARLY PENNSYLVANIA BALLADS 


By 
H. M. Cranmer 


EDITOR'S NOTE - One of the principal aims of 
the Society being to collect and preserve Penn- 
sylvania folklore, Keystone Folklore Quarterly 
is always happy to publish Pennsylvania ballads 
and Pennsylvania versions of other ballads, when 
accompanied by information as to when, and pre- 
ferably by whom they were sung, or other appli- 
cable material as to their origin and transmis- 
sion. Tales in folk transmission are equally 
welcome. The following ballads, quite rare, 
and perhaps one of them otherwise unreported, 
were supplied by Mr. Cranmer, postmaster at 
Hammersley Fork, Pa., and a member and officer 
of the Society for many years. 


"The Saga of Bill French" was apparently com- 
posed by French, himself. He was a farmer and 
wagoner of Northern Pennsylvania, who probably 
got his start in life, as the song reports, by 
capturing and taming a panther kit. He is also 
said to have trained a young moose, and driven 
him, harnessed to a buggy, all over New York and 
New England. Little if anything is known of 
the origin of the other ballad. 


"The Saga of Billy French" 


When back I look on forty years, 
The scenes are spread before me. 

And there I find, brought to my mind, 
Undaunted scenes of glory. 

Our country new, and settlers few, 
And settlements were scanty. 

"Twas here and there a rude log hut, 
Much like an Irish shanty. 


CHO. Whoa, pity-be-dow, ho haw-de-haw, 
gee hap-a-dap-a-loop. 
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Those hewed-log huts and rude-fenced fields 
Contained their earthly all. 

They were content, though onward bent, 
Although their means were small. 

The older hands cut down the trees, 
The younger trimmed the boughs, 

And when the sun sank in the west, 
They hunted up their cows. 


A chubby boy just in his teens, 
The hero of my story, 
A daring feat did once transact, 
Which ended in his glory. 
While set a task of hunting cows, 
And through the thickets peeping, 
There he espied, on a mossy bed, 
Two little kits were sleeping. 


"What do you there, you little elves, 
I think you're worth a grabbin'; 

So he took them both into his arms, 
To bear them to his cabin. 

Each little kit both scratched and bit, 
And kept a constant howling, 

But soon a dismal note was heard -- 
The older one was yowling. 


Without delay she found her way, 
And bounded in before him; 

Spit in his face, cat-like disgrace, 
Though looks were much imploring. 
Thus scratched and bit and sorely vexed, 

One kit he threw its mother. 
"Keep that," he said, "you growling elf, 
And I will keep the other." 























Our hero home did scamper. 


That he had caught a panther. 
This panther grew, our hero, too, 
From chubby boy to yeoman; 
With a panther pack upon his back 
He turned a panther showman. 





7. Thus, many a day, far, far away, 
His money grew in measure. 


And sold his little treasure. 
Likewise a hunter's trap; 


He lashed them to his back. 





Our hero has the answer. 
All he has got fell to his lot 
By catching of the panther. 





the deer runway crossed the road. 
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6. And now content both parties grew, 


His bosom burned when there he learned 


He thought of home, no more to roam, 
Thus sixty more adds to his store, 


A log-chain, too, both good and new, 


8. His home he sought, his land he bought, 
And paid for with his treasure. 
Industrious ways crowded all his days; 
He lived in peace and pleasure. 
If you would know how wealth can grow, 


"The chorus is yodeled,'' writes Mr. Cranmer, 
"taken from the way old Bill French drove oxen. 
Bill's idea of grandeur was to own and drive 
three yoke of oxen. Rue Brown, a hunter, 
thought the hounds were running a deer one 


morning, so taking his gun, he went to where 
Instead of 


a deer, old Bill French with three yoke of oxen 
hitched to a cart containing two bushels of 


wheat in a bag came around the turn in the road! 


Bill French was on the way to mill to get his 
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wheat ground. 










"Another old-time favorite was ‘Amanda.' A 
girl by that name was captured by Indians and 
taken up the Merrimac River. She was bound to 
a tree to be burned, when Young Albian, a chief, 
saved her. I only remember part of the first 
verse; 


"Amanda" 











1. The sun had gone down in the west, 
o'er the Merrimac stream. 






















2. At the foot of the mountain, Amanda did sigh, 
At the hoot of the owl, and the catamount's cry. 
At the howl of the wolf in its lone granite cell, 


One crash of the dead forest tree as it fell. 


3. At the foot of the hemlock the wild game was flung, 
While around neath its branches their hue and 


cry rung. 
The watch-fire was kindled and fanned by the 
breeze 
While the light o'er the features of Trenston 
did gleam. 


4. Then in was brought the captive, 
all friendless and forlorn, 
Her feet bathed in blood and her garments 
were torn. 
She courted with a vengeance the wrath of 
her foes, 
And sighed for the moment her sufferings 
would close. 















Ing; 
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"Forbear,'"' cried Young Albian. "Those 
tortures forbear. 
This maiden shall live, by my wampum I swear. 
If a victim this night must be burned 
to the tree, 
Young Albian your chieftain the victim must be." 


Then quick to the arms of Amanda he rushed. 

The arrival was ended, the tumult was hushed. 
While a-mute stood the circle of warriors around, 
Young Albian the arms of Amanda unbound. 


At the pinage of worship, at the break of the day, 
The birchen canoe was seen gliding away, 
More fleet than the wild-duck with its mate 

by its side, 
Young Albian and Amanda rode down the dark tide. 


At the dusk of the evening the white cot was seen, 
While the twilight shone round o'er the 
wild willow scene. 
One moment of parting was held on the shore, 
And Young Albian the chieftain saw Amanda no more. 


Perhaps some reader may supply the missing 
lines. Mr. Cranmer reports that several ver- 
sions of "Amanda" were printed in the old 
Weekly Toledo Blade a little more than 50 years 
ago. He learned both ballads from his father, 
who also lived in Clinton County. 


"Pifty years or more ago," he adds, "there 
was no phonograph in our area, no radio or TV, 
so my father used to sing those old songs to 
me, and tell me stories of the Indian wars, to 
pass the long winter evenings. Some of those 
songs were brought over from England in Colonial 
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days -- ‘Andrew Bardeen,’ ‘Lady Leroy,’ ‘The 
English Cowboy.’ Then there were the American 
songs, ‘The New Country,’ 'Miss Clara,' and 
others. By 1910 the talking machine was used 
to pass the evenings, and the old songs have 
died out." 
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CORRECTIONS 


In Keystone Folklore Quarterly, Volume V, No. 3, 


Autumn, 1960, 


Page 13 -- 


Page 15 -- 


Page 16 -- 


Page 17 -- 





please make the following corrections: 


In Epitaph 15, line 2, for "Tuke" read 
"Take." 


In Line 3, after "syllables" insert "of 
the last line." 

In Paragraph 2, line 4, for ''to the" 
read "as a." 

In Paragraph 3, last line, for "at" 
read "to." 


Paragraph 5, line 4, for "almost as 
common," read "almost as frequent." 


Line 1, for "Short Metre" read ''Common 
Metre." 

In first Paragraph after verse, line 4, 
for "or'' read "of." 

















REVIEWS 


BOOK REVIEWS 


BLACK ROCK, Mining Folklore of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. By George Korson. (Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1960. Pp. 453, plus xi. $7.50.) 


After almost three years of work under a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship, George Korson has produced a classic 
study of the folklore of his favorite section of the 
Keystone State -- the Hard Coal Region. 


In "Black Rock," he has produced a work far more 
significant than any mere compilation or analysis of 
the folklore of that part of the region where the 
workers are principally "Pennsylvania Dutch." The book 
is a study of the living of the people, as well as 
their lore. Recognizing that the folklore can never 
be separated from the folk, George Korson has pro- 
duced a volume of real sociological as well as liter- 
ary significance. 


The 20 chapters trace the origin and significance, 
the rise and decline of anthracite mining, in terms of 
its effect upon the people of the region, and of their 
effect upon the industry. 


From the almost accidental discovery of how to 
burn the "stone coal,"' the book moves along to the 
brawny youth of the industry; the development of rail- 


road and canal transport which it inspired; the growth [ 


of monopoly, and the resulting agitation for labor 


unions, and its climax in the "Mollie Maguire" terror- 


ism. 


Only in one place along this course do we feel 
that Mr. Korson has seriously erred, and that in the 
very first chapter in his discussion of the historical 
facts about Philip Ginder, the folk hero who is cred- 
ited with discovering that anthracite coal would burn. 
It is a little puzzling to find him challenging the 
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statement of Dr. Thomas C. James, who had known and 
talked to Ginder, because his statement was made 18 
years after the conversation it reported; it is even 
nia more surprising to find him impugning it on no better 
op- ¢ evidence than the opinion of a failing, 90-year-old 
man who was not born until more than 60 years after 
} the death of the man about whose affairs he speaks so 






































en- glibly. But any folklorist who has worked in the 

sic field has at some time felt the almost hypnotic spell 

he of an aged man who is completely wrapped up in the 
facts he reports. It is almost impossible not to 


believe him, whether he is right or not. 








ore 
of On the basis of the evidence presented, we feel, 
| most historians would suspect there had been two 
book | Philip Ginders: the father, who had owned property in 
another county prior to 1791, and the son, newly ar- 
er rived and on his own in the wilderness, who was eke- 
ing out his living as a hunter when he burned the 
er- { first chunk of anthracite in his fire. The dates in- 
} volved almost force some such opinion upon the stu- 
) dent. 
ance, | 
is of The error, even if such it be, is a minor one, 
heir however, and hardly worthwhile mentioning in the dis- 
cussion of such a book. For in "Black Rock", the 
greatest Pennsylvania folklorist has added to his al- 
‘oO ready burgeoning laurels. 
ail- "Black Rock" is almost a double book. On the 
‘owth — one hand it is a sociological history of a regional 
Yr ' industry, the people who produced it, and the people 
‘ror=- | whom it produced. On the other, and in the final 
eight chapters, it is a study in the folklore of 
' those people. The speech, courtship and marriage 
21 } customs, folk medicine, religion, the lore of the 
he | supernatural, that of the breaker boys and mle driv- 
‘ical | ers, the legends and traditions, the folk songs and 


‘ed- | ballads. 
UrN 
To say that only George Korson could have written 
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this book so well would be a serious understatement. 
Only George Korson could have written this book even 
adequately. And he has written it far more than 
adequately. 


It took the author of "Songs and Ballads of the 
Anthracite Miner,"' "Minstrels of the Mine Patch," 
"Coal Dust on the Fiddle," and "Black Land," and the 
editor of the towering "Pennsylvania Songs and Le- 
gends," (see below) to write this book. 


The Guggenheim Foundation, the Johns Hopkins 
Press, George Korson, and the Pennsylvania Folklore 
Society which he nurtured and served for three years 
as president, all have good reason to be proud of 


this book. 
- - George Swetnam 


PENNSYLVANIA SONGS AND LEGENDS, George Korson, 
Editor. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1960, 
Pp. 474. $7.50.) 


This great work, first published in 1949 and al- 
most completely unobtainable for several years, has 
been reissued in companion form with its editor's 
latest book, "Black Rock," (see abeve.) 


Despite the passage of years, the work has not 
gone out of date. Our knowledge of Pennsylvania 
folklore has increased, but little in the book has 
been shown to be wrong or even inapropos. 


Since the first publication, some of the authors 
have died, including Col. Henry W. Shoemaker ("'Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Legends") and J. Herbert Walker 
("Lumberjacks and Raftsmen''). 


Other chapters include "The British Folk Tradi- 
tion,"’ by Samuel Preston Bayard; ''Pennsylvania German 
Songs,'' by Thomas R. Brendle and William S. Troxell; 
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"Amish Hymns as Folk Music," by J. William Frey; "The 
Cornplanter Indians," by Merle H. Deardorff; "Pike 
County Tall Tales," by Robert J. Wheeler; "Conestoga 
Wagoners," by Howard C. Frey; "Canallers," by Lewis 
Edwin Theiss; "Railroaders,"' by Freeman H. Hubbard; 
"Coal Miners,'' by Mr. Korson; "Oilmen,"' by Harry Bots- 
ford, and "Folk Songs of an Industrial City," by Jacob 
H. Evanson. 


Pennsylvanians and other folklorists will be 
happy that the book has once again become obtainable 
at a reasonable price. 


- -G. S. 


A Civil War Treasury of Tales, Legends and Folk- 
lore, edited by B. A. Botkin, illustrated by Warren 
Chappell. Pp. 625. Random House, New York, N. Y. 
$7.95. 


Water runs down hill naturally and just as natur- 
ally Ben Botkin has put together another monumental 
collection of American folklore, a big, handsomely il- 
lustrated 600-page volume of Civil War lore. This is 
an unusually rich slice of our heritage because, as 
Botkin points out in his introduction, the conflict 
was "our talkingest war."' (Indeed, it still is.) It 
split Americans individually and collectively. Even 
Civil War "buffs," refighting the battles, are inclin- 
ed to forget that this was a war that, in a deeply 
emotional way, involved virtually every American fam- 
ily, with brother fighting brother, slaves freed and 
masters ruined, mothers defying troops, fathers dead, 
and the heroes and villains picked out in every town 
to be celebrated or spit upon. 


You can forget none of this if you pick up this 
book. It comes closer than histories to giving you 
the feeling of what it was to live in those days. 
Botkin's skill as an anthologist and folklorist is such 
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that you feel the deeper anxieties, the fears, cour- 
age and faith and hope of the American people through 
these tales, wisecracks, legends and letters and 
diaries. 


It is filled with astonishing items; how the 
women of New Orleans, with a flip of their skirts, 
turned their backsides to the Union conquerors, re- 
sulting in Butler's order that any woman who so ges- 
tured should be treated "as a woman of the town ply- 
ing her avocation." 


Or the satiric advertisement of a Beaufort, S.C. 
Negro: "$500 REWARD -- Rund away from me on de 7th ob 
dis month, my mass Julian Rhett. Mass Rhett am five 
feet ‘leven inches high, big shoulders, black hair, 
curly shaggy wiskers, low forehead, and dark face.... 
Calls heself 'Suddern gemmen'.... I will gib four 
hundred dollars for him if alive, an' five hundred 
if anybody will show him dead.... Sambo Rhett." 


Or the account of the death of Lieutenant Bayard 
Wilkeson who singlehandedly delayed the Confederate 
advance at Gettysburg until he passed the point of no 
return. 


Or the hilarious account of how a group of Jewish 
soldiers in an Ohio regiment celebrated Passover. 


Or how soldiers raced lice....Or how a Union 
sergeant let a Confederate officer slip through the 
lines to drop in on his folks and then return, saying, 
"....what I have done for you, I'd like someone to do 
for me if in the same fix. While I'm here I'll keep 
an eye on your home and people and do what I ¢an for 
them." 


Oh, this was an American war, all right. There 
is nothing like it in the history of other wars, with 
Belle Boyd kissing officers and stealing their papers 
and riding like the wind to warn Jackson, with the 
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r- wound-dresser Walt Whitman mourning that all the sol- 
ugh dier's talk would never get down in books, with Gener- 
al Pickett saluting a child who waved the Stars and 
Stripes while on his way to Gettysburg, and Pennsyl- 
; vanis coal-miners digging to blow up the Confederate 
fort at Petersburg, and so on to the incredible end 
with Grant sending Lee's withered men home with their 
- horses. 
5- 
y= Botkin has somehow achieved a balance between the 
North and the South, between the well-known figures, 
about whom he presents new material, and the small 
chit-chat, jokes, comments and reflections of "plain 
ob people." Perhaps his most difficult problem was Lin- 
ve coln, who while still alive became a folk figure of 
; such proportions that he is reflected in many differ- 
. ent ways throughout the book. By drawing on letters, 
diaries and other little-known sources he has demon- 
strated how much we still do not know about the Civil 
War. There are stories here that deeply move and 
those explode with laughter. Combined, they reveal 
ard the American character more profoundly than books di- 
e rectly concerned with the subject. 
no 
Those seriously interested in either the Civil 
War or American folklore will find this a basic book. 
wish The folklorist will find Botkin's appended notes as 
. fascinating as the main body of the work and a great 
i source bibliography. 
e - - Harry Henderson 
ing, 
do 
ep . STUDIES IN BIBLICAL AND JEWISH FOLKLORE. 
or | Edited by Raphael Patai, Francis Lee Hutley and Dov 
Noy. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1960. 
Pp. 374.) 
re 
ith Studies in Jewish and Biblical Folklore, issued 
ers [| as one of the Memoir Series of the American Folklore 
Society, contains many pages of pleasurable reading. 
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Raphael Patai's essay "Jewish Folklore and Jew- 
ish Tradition", at the beginning of the collection, 
presents the following four statements as necessary 
for an understanding of the spirit of Jewish.folklore: 
1. Though dependent on the oral transmission of myths, 
legends, tales, proverbs, riddles, the texts of bal- 
lads and other songs, Jewish folklore is interrelated 
and inseparable from Jewish behavioral life, viz., 
Jewish custom. 2. Unlike the folklore of many other 
peoples the folklore of the Jewish people cannot be 
studied without reference to the written literature 
of the Jews, the "People of the Book". 3. Jewish 
folklore, the product of a people insatiably curious 
and ever passionately seeking knowledge, has always 
been amenable to influence of other folklores, influ- 
ences it could harmonize and assimilate into the Jew- 
ish outlook on life. 4. The folklore of whole sec- 
tions of Oriental Jews, like those from Iraq and 
Yemen, is in danger of being forgotten owing to the 
total transfers of these folk to Western-oriented 
Israel. Haste must accordingly be made by folklor- 
ists to record in print and sound and picture the 
folklore of these new Israeli immigrants before it is 
irretrievably lost. 


The articles on examples of "Biblical Folklore" 
and "Jewish Folktales" are attempts to trace sources 
and comparisons in non-Hebrew literature. The de- 
lightful "Jewish-American Dialect Stories on Tape" are 
made even more entertaining by the running comparisons 
with similar tales culled from other traditions. 


The Section on Jewish Folksong is praiseworthy. 
"The Musical Vocabulary of Ashkenazic Hazanim', e.g., 
offers a mine of information to anyone interested in 
a study of Jewish cantorial music, and "The Back- 
ground of East European Yiddish Folk Love-Songs" 
offers a brief but pleasant anthology to anyone who 
remembers having heard these songs in his youth. 


“Jewish Popular Beliefs and Customs in Los 
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Angeles" and "The Americanization of Passover" are 
illustrations of Patai's second principle, viz., di- 
gestion by Jewish folklore of huqqgat hagoy (the law 
or custom of Gentiles) with however the unhappy con- 
sequence here of - indigestion. 





- - Samson A. Shain 
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EDITORIAL 


Who, of all people of diverse interests upon 
earth is so fortunate as the folklorist? 


Wherever he turns, and on the tongue of everyone 
he meets, he finds material for his hobby, his sci- 
ence, his art, his music, his study, his collection --~- 
whichever his interest may be. The field of folklore 
is as wide as the field of man. 


If he goes among children -- even his own -- he 
is sure to find something new in the line of folklore, 
daily. There are games, ever new, ever changing, yet 
ever old. There are riddles, songs, tales, jokes -- 
a continual kaleidoscope of material, whase surface 
has hardly been scratched, with all our work. 


Does he meet the very aged? They are a gold-mine 
of information, interest and inspiration, with their 
proverbs, their weather signs, folk remedies, and 
recollections of the horse-and-buggy days, their inci- 
dents and ways. 


Or young people? Their old-new traditions of be- 
havior, study, love-making; their dances and jive- 
talk; the frivolous, the serious and the beat, all 
are carriers of living folklore, to be gathered and 
treasured before it fades away into memory and then 
vanishes. 


Every special group, racial, national, regional, 
has a valued folklore to be gathered and stored, as 
the bee gathers honey from the flowers. The railroads 
and other industries have a fine folklore, and just as 
surely as there was a folklore of the old teamsters, 
there is a lore of today's truck drivers, although no 
one seems to have even begun to research it. The 
transport men, too, who drive new buses through from 
factory to customer have their own pet names for the 
various makes and models. 
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Even the dead have their lore. The epitaphs in 
any old graveyard, the changing fashions in names, 
the stories told by the sexton, are all of the es- 
sence of the folklorist's interest and delight. Nor 
are the tales of ghosts a thing of the past, as a 
radio broadcaster in Pittsburgh discovered when he 
mentioned a few, and was flooded with others in the 
mail, from over a wide area. 


There is room in the folklore field for research 

literary, historical, sociological, musical and of 
a dozen other kinds. Perhaps future generations will 
augh at our blindness in overlooking the folklore of 
Sl 


ness and the professions so completely today. 


Regrettably, the one part of the field now most 
neglected is that which came and must always come 
first of all -- collection. For the collection of 
these bits of treasure must precede their study. 


There is folklore gold in "these here" hiils and 


1 
valleys, if we but have eyes to see, and ears to hear, 
fe) 


and hearts to consider. 
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INDEX OF AMERICAN FOLK LEGENDS 


The newly created Center for the Study of 
Comparative Folklore and Mythology at the 
University of California at Los Angeles has 
announced the preparation of a standard in- 
dex of American folk legends, under the di- 
rection of Wayland D. Hand. In addition to 
treating the predominant Anglo-American 
stocks of legendry, the staff of the Center 
will also index foreign stocks that have 
lived on in the new homeland. The Center 
will be grateful for bibliographical refer- 
ences to deposits of local legends of all 
kinds, and also saints legends, particular- 
ly such as may be found in ephemeral publi- 
cations and other fugitive sources. 
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FOLKLORE NOTES 


Pennsylvania was well represented on the program 
of the American Folklore Society at Philadelphia, 
Dec. 27-29. 


Among Pennsylvanians reading papers at the ses- 
sion were G. Ellis Burcaw, Curator of the Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum, "Misconceptions Associated with 
the Ballad ‘Sir Patrick Spens;' "Maurice Mook, pro- 
fessor of Sociology, Pennsylvania State University, 
"Quaker Folklore and the Quaker in Folklore;" Roger 
Abrahams (now teaching at the University of Texas) 
"Toasts of the South Philadelphia Negroes;"" Kenneth 
Goldstein, University of Pennsylvania, "Willie Robbie, 
Folk Artist of Buchan, Scotland;"" Margaret Arnot, 
University of Pennsylvania, "Greek Festival Breads 
for the Twelve Days of Christmas;"" and Anne Gs 
Street, Media, "Isolation and Some of Its Effects on 
the Informants."' 


In addition, Samuel P. Bayard of Pennsylvania 
State University, and Frank Hoffman of Indiana Uni- 
versity, former editor of KFQ, served as moderators 
of sessions, and Lionel D. Wyld, who is a contribu- 


tor to this magazine, read a paper on "Tall Tales 
Ow 


from ‘Roaring Giddap. 
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PITTSBURGH MEETING 


On November 7 Pittsburgh Chapter had as guest 
speaker Rabbi Samson A. Shain. Rabbi Shain whose 
home and congregation are in Lancaster where he is 
also a chaplain for Franklin and Marshall College, 
talked on the subject of OLD TESTAMENT PLACE NAMES 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. He first became interested in 
Biblical place names in Arkansas, his former home, 
and published a work on Old Testament place names 
in that state. 


The reasons for giving these names are various 
and sometimes surprising. A town or river or hill 
may be names for a real place mentioned in the Bible, 
but some, usually towns, are called for structures 
which preceded them such as churches or schools, or 
even for a favored member of a prominent family. A 
few names that sound Biblical are of Indian origin. 
Often there is unintentional duplication leading to 


partial correction made by the Post Office such as 
East or West Salem, New Salem, or even Salem - 
Andover. 


The day following the meeting, Rabbi Shain ap- 
peared on the Daybreak Show, a locaily produced pro- 
gram of K D KA Television with a more than local 
audience. 

- - Eliza Jane Mayer 
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WHO'S WHO IN THIS’ ISSUE 


DR. MAURICE MOOK is a professor of Sociology at 
Pennsylvania State University, and Treasurer 
of the Society. 


M. "HI' CRANMER, ("Two Ballads'') is a long-time 
member of the Society, a lifelong resident of 
Clinton County, and postmaster at Hammersley 
Fork. He is one of the last of the folklore 
"carriers" of the old school in Pennsylvania. 


HARRY HENDERSON (book review) is a native of Kit- 
tanning, who now lives at Groton-on-the-Hudson, 
New York. He is a professional writer, 


a1 


special- 


er 
izing in medical and scientific fields. 


SAMSON A. SHAIN (book review) is Rabbi of Temple 
Shaarai Shomayim at Lancaster. He is writing 
bock on Old Testament place names in Pennsyl- 
vania and is the author of a similar study of 
such names in Arkansas, where he was Rabbi of 
Temple in Little Rock for several years. 


GEORGE SWETNAM (book review) is a Pittsburgh news- 
paperman and author, and is acting editor of 
this Quarterly. 


MYRA ELMERS (President's letter) is a Pittsburgh 
district housewife and president of the Penn- 
sylvania Folklore Society. A native of South 
Carolina, she is a former social worker, and a 
well-known foik-singer and musician. 








